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Humana buying in on Kindred deal 


Home care division sold 
as part of joint venture 


Grace Schneider 
Louisville Courier Journal 
USA TODAY NETWORK 


Louisville health insurance giant Hu- 
mana announced Tuesday that it will 
acquire a 40-percent stake in Kindred 
Healthcare’s home care business for 
about $800 million in a larger joint ven- 
ture with two private equity firms. 


If regulators approve the deal, Kin- 
dred will be sold for a total of $4.1billion 
to Humana and the firms, which are 
TPG Capital and Welsh, Carson, Ander- 
son & Stowe. Louisville-based Kindred, 
one of the country’s largest players in 
home care and long-term care facilities, 
will become private and its operations 
in hospitals and home care eventually 
will split. 

Significantly for the Louisville area, 
executives said that they don’t expect 
the deal to impact the local workforces 
of Humana, which has 11,800 employ- 
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KentuckyOne in talks to sell Jewish, 
Sts. Mary and Elizabeth hospitals. 8A 


ees, and Kindred, with an estimated 
2,100 employees. Both companies pay 
top salaries and good benefits and have 
been active in philanthropic efforts. 
Bruce Broussard, Humana’s presi- 
dent and chief executive, described the 
deal as a “great, great opportunity” to 
accelerate the company’s network and 


services for chronically ill seniors and to 
drive innovation. 

Humana has seized on ways to gain 
an edge in an increasingly competitive 
Medicare Advantage marketplace that 
provides privately run Medicare pro- 
grams for ages 65 and older. 

Kindred CEO Ben Breier said that the 
sale would allow Kindred to continue to 
apply its expertise in home care ser- 
vices and in its hospital operations. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
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‘People will die’ 
if Services are cut 


Valley Station’s Brenda Nichols, 59, center, sends two of her five grandchildren to school. ALTON STRUPP/COURIER JOURNAL 


Lawmaker warns that cabinet is in crisis mode 


Deborah Yetter 
Louisville Courier Journal 
USA TODAY NETWORK 


Brenda Nichols said she has no re- 
grets about taking five grandchildren 
into her small Valley Station home. 

But Nichols, 59, a widow who lives on 
a small pension, said it’s costly trying to 
provide for five kids ages 8 through 15. 

“Day-to-day living is hard,” said Nich- 
ols, who can’t afford a car and shops at 
thrift stores for clothes. “I can walk to 
Walmart for groceries, but Pm not 20 
years old anymore.” 

Nichols is among a growing body of 
Kentucky grandparents and other rela- 
tives urging the state to restore Kinship 
Care, a program the state closed to new 
applicants in 2013. It pays relatives $300 
a month per child to care for children re- 
moved from homes because of abuse or 
neglect. 

“Kinship Care would make such a 
huge difference,” Nichols said. 

And Kinship Care is just one of a host 
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Senate tweaks tax bill contents, so House must approve 


new provisions with second vote. 1B 
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After eight months 
of study, Kentucky 
lawmakers finish 
overhaul outline for 
adoption, foster 
care systems. 5A 


“Kinship Care 
would make 
such a huge 


difference.” 


Brenda Nichols 
Widow ona pension 
raising five grandchildren 


New council member has work issue 


Lanshima fighting to keep teaching job at Ramsey 
Middle School. 3A 


of human service programs competing 
for scarce dollars as the General Assem- 
bly starts planning the state’s next two- 
year budget. 

From infants born to drug-addicted 
mothers to senior citizens on waiting 
lists for Meals on Wheels, social service 
programs are straining under growing 
demand and shrinking resources. Many 
state programs have endured years of 
budget cuts dating to the start of the re- 
cession in 2008 and could face even 
more under a proposal by Gov. Matt Bev- 
in, who has asked most agencies to cal- 
culate the impact of cuts of 17 percent in 
the current fiscal year because of a pro- 
jected shortfall. 

“It’s just so bleak right now,” said Rep. 
Jim Wayne, a Louisville Democrat who 
argues that Kentucky must find a way to 
generate more revenue to fund essential 
human services. “It’s just unconsciona- 
ble. People will die.” 

Almost all government human ser- 
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Weather 


High 50° X Low 33° 
Cloudy. Forecast, 2A 


Instead of 
jail, ‘living 
room’ now 
an option 


Group to connect care, 
most vulnerable clients 


Matthew Glowicki 
Louisville Courier Journal 
USA TODAY NETWORK 


The police calls might be typical but 
the solution is fairly novel. 

There’s the disheveled man at the 
gas station who won't leave. The wom- 
an on a cold street corner shouting 
with herself. An intoxicated person 
swaying worryingly close to the street. 

Lacking another option, jail might 
be the safest place for them, so they’re 
arrested on a minor charge or dropped 
off at a hospital. Or maybe there’s no 
crime and the officer has to leave them 
on their own. 

But now there’s another option. As 
of last week, the Living Room Program 
offers help for people with a mental ill- 
ness or substance abuse problem. 

“The purpose here isn’t to force any- 
thing on anybody,” said Stephany 
Pond, who manages the program. “It’s 
to let them know there’s a different 
way of doing things.” 

By diverting people from jails or 
hospitals, program leaders hope to see 
cost savings — anywhere from $70 to 
$1,000 or more a day per person — not 
to mention treatment that stabilizes 
those in crisis and addresses long- 
term recovery needs. 

Similar models have proven suc- 
cessful in other states such as Dela- 
ware and Illinois, where key players 
from Louisville visited in planning the 
local program. 

Nonprofit mental health organiza- 
tion Centerstone is running the pro- 
gram — funded in part by taxes — 
which is expected to serve about two 
dozen people each day. 

The 24/7 space in the basement of 
an existing Centerstone building at 
708 Magazine St. is staffed by peer 
specialists, heavily trained staff who 
are actively recovering from mental ill- 
ness or substance abuse disorder- 
s.“Their stories are inspirational,” 
Pond said. “The peer services drives 
hope more than anything else that re- 
covery is possible.” 

The living room is intended as a 
calm, quiet, nonclinical space where 
visitors will have access to counselors 


See LIVING ROOM, Page 2A 
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